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ABSTRACT 

This -packet is the fourth of five developed as a set 
of self-appraisal instruments with which "teachers (and others) "can 
systematically examine their instruction , methods in communication 
skills. ♦The packet cqptains forms for teacheirs, students, ^ 
administrators, and parents addressing twp levels of specificity: 
responses to the t)verall communication skills program and responses 
to a^ teacher's practrices and policies within a single kind of class 
situati'on. This packet on. language proficiency development is divided 
ipto 11 sections as follows: (1) reacting for schooj. improvement; ' (2) 
administering the teacher survey; C3) teacher response form; (4) the 
tabulation guidje outline for the teacher response form; (5) x 
tabulatingr responses from* the teacher survey; (6) administering tfie 
student survey.; ^(7) student response form for spelling and 



^vocabulary; (8) studant response form for mejiAanics,. grammar, and 
syntax; (9) administering the parent and administrator surveys; ( 
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• This' is tbe fourth of five survey pac^ts developed for the purpose >6f 
gathering accurate, detailed data* about instruction in communication .skills in 
a single classroom or course. These packets were (Jesigqed for-language arts 
teachers, English teachers 'and all other ' teachers engaged directly ia teaching 
communication skills as ■ well as for their students, the parents oi their* 
students,* and their administrators . 



PCRP 



The ifive 'PCRP ass^essipent surveys parallel' the critical^ experiences'^^f 



Assessment Surveys^ 



Suirvey I 
Survey II 
Sur\^y III 
Survey IV 

Survey V 



literature 
Written^ Composing 
Oral Composting 
Language Proficiency 
Development 

Sustained Silent Reading 



Response to -Literature 
Oral and Written Composing 

Investigating and Mastering 
Language Patterns. 
Sustained Silent Reading 



Before a 'new curriculum is developed or an. old one revised, those involved 
should have knowledge of the current operational curriculum at their school or 
district. One way to obtain that knowledge is through assessment surveys which 
are comprehensive, but not prescriptive. These surveys must be designed in a 
way th^t those who take the time to answer them f ind ' persx)nal benefit ;ri'the 
activity and* are confident that the completed forms will yield accurate and 
beneficial information *to curriculum planners. For 'the individual respondent, 
these surveys are a vehicle for reflection and "learning - actively involving 
them in the reconstruction of their instructional program in order to know and 
understand it^better. With an understanding of what they are -doing, v^t. their 
expectations for student j^earning are, and how in practice they define their 
area of^ instruction, they should be able to evaluate their instructional 
programs and plan improvements. 

r 

Althougli the. surveys are vehicles for individual teachers to examine and 
reflect upon their own curriculum design and instructional strategies, they are 
also valuable tools for 'schools engaged in LONG RANGE PLAIJNING FOR SCHOOL 
, IMPROVEMENT. If a school or district decides that its priority goal is coto^ 
munication skills, the use of these surveys with their'staff can provide a base ' 
of data from which to proceed. Analysis of completed surveys should yield 
^information concerning purposes, practices, emphases, use of materials, eval- 
uation of students, and program support. ^ 

^ /\ ' - 

For further information about or assistance with these surveys, contact 
either of the following: ' ' 



Pennsylvania IJcpartment of Education 
c/o'.John L. Meehan '^'^ 
Box 911 - 333 Market Street j 
Harrisbiirg, PA 17108 
Telephone: 717-783-3946 



J 



Dr.- Stephen M. Koziol 
4P24 Forbes (Quadrangle . 
School df Education ' 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, PA 15260 
Telephone : 412-624-1348 



s^Each' of the surveys has ^oyr separate forms, each fpr' different respondents; 
teachers, students, administrators afld parents. 
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I.' REACHING FOR SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT: THE PCRP ASSESSMENT SURVEYS 

School Improvement is the major educationa'l effort for the 80' s in Penn- 
sylvania. As part of that effort CQnsiderable a^ttention has* already been 
focused on the assessment of students' skills or competencies including such 
statewide efforts as Project 81 and the EQA. A^' primarily local levels, 
curriculum revision emphasizing tUe content of the curriculum is an ongoing 
process of change reflecting cur;:ent perceptioiis' of wli^t is and is not im- 
por4:ant for Students to learn. While both of these kinds of efforts have the 
potential to influence the general p3tter)^9f education that children reqeive, 
thiey ignore to a llirge extent the most ifhmediate influence on. student^ 7 school 
learning, the 'classroom situation, and. the person who substantially determines 
what happens there*, the teacher. 

Anyone familiar with elementary or secondary school teaching quickly 
realizes that John Donne* s famous assertion that, "No man is an island entire 
of Itself;" hardly des<;i;ibes the daily professionalf reality for most cl3S3r<|pm 
teachers. How often do teachers have. people visit their classrooms with the 
primary purpose pf helping them ifeprove as teachers; that is, to help develop 
and refine their skills as a language arts or English teacher? If' the situ- 
ation is typical, the answer 'is, "Never!". This i$ not to say that teachers' 
'have not been, "observed^' or "evaluated'* by someone, for certainly some^orm of 
regular teacher 'observation and evaluation " seems to be part of the derating 
procedure in nearly every school district. But observation and evaluation 
procedures art substantively different from "supervisory" strategies aimed at 
teacher improvement. What then are the means for helping classroom teachers' 
improve what and how they do in the classroom? * ' ' 

The availability of professional journals and texts as well as . various 
professional conferences and workshops provides two very impoi'tant kinds of 
resources for teachers intejrested in improving their work in the classroom. 
Hopefully, these* will continue to exist especially/^ ways for teachers to 
expand their views about successful 'teaching approaches. Yet, reliance on 
these kinds of resources alone wilTnot likely alter significantly either the 
overall quality of instruction or the pattexp of instrUttion • for individual 
teachers. To "change anything sensibly requi^ls more than an idea about and a 
commitment to a new practice or policy; it also require.s' an understandijig of 
the practices and policies already in place, an. understanding of what will be 
replaced in classroom procedures,' and an understanding of what the "nd^" 
pattern of instruction will be. That is, it ig nonsensical to believe that one, 
can introduce something new into instruction withouf eliminating something that 
aTlready existed or that introducing a new policy does not alter the overall 
pattern, of instruction. \l;ideed, a prevailing dilemma -for most teachers wanting 
to 'introduce' some change in' instruction is determining what to remove from the 
existing pattern, when to introduce the new practica, and for whom 'and how. 

These latter kinds of determinations almost necessarily need* to be made at 
a local -level within .a ^school, 3t a specific grade, or by the teacher within a 
par.ticular class. To begih these determinations systematically, however, strll 
reqijires an understa^hding of what already is in place, i.e., what the existing 
practices and pelicie^ are for the* individual teacher or for all'the language 



arts ancf English teachers working with a particular grade level or at a .parti- 
cular school. A fundamental problem at this stage, however, is how to ol)tain a 
coi]jfi)rehertsive view of current practices and policies in any class. 

Operationally, th^re are two basic means fo^ obtaining detailed infor- 
mation about classroom practices and policies: (1) from a skilled observer 
recording what happens, and (2) from the teairher directly through a s^f-report 

-process. Historically, neither of these has been very successful. ^ Direct 
observation is time consuming aad very expensive , and both of these factors 
have limited the frequency with v^hich this approach has been used and the 
overall meaningf ulness of informatioh obtained. Teacher self-report is more 
practical but suffers from consistently .low .reliability . That*is, as carried 
out, the self-report process has generally shown that teachers are not f^ery 
good at accurately describing what they do. It is important to note, however, 
that underlying both of these approaches is the lack of any comprehensive 
mecharfism to observe or report practices and policies specific to the teaching' 
o€ language arts oi; English. Obserrvers have had to rely on general observa- 

. tional instruments such as the Flanders Interaction Analysis and teachers in 
the self-report process have usually been asked to characterize only their 
overall pattern of instruction rather than the specif ic, practices. and policies 
in particular tlass^gs. ' ' , • 

It was with these problems clearly 'in mind that* the Penhsylvania Depart- 
ment of Education began a project dealing with the (delineation of practices -and 
policies in coraraunication skills , instruction. Specifically, the intent was to 
have developed a set of self-appraisal instruments with which teachers and 
others involved with influencing the quality 6f communication skills instruc- 
tion could examine systematically what they were doing as part of *or in support 
of that instruction- 



1. Selecting the Audience ' * v 

One of the first decisions made was to develop separate ijistruments for 
each of four key audiences ^ the classroom teacher, students, school adminis- 
trators, and parents. ^ 

As noted at the beginning of this section, sensible strategies for school 
improvement must begin with an understanding* of what is already happening^ 
within individual classrooms. While the availability of materials, the exis- 
tence of currjicillar gfcals, and the presence of competency, tests as well as the 
attitudes and approaches taken by parents and admi,nistrators each can ^Influence, 
the overall nature and quality of iostructiori, it is the classroom teacher who 
* plays the pivotal role in determining what kinds of learning opportunities will 
be available in the classroom. * 

" # •■ _ 

While it is certainly »trvie that communication skills teachers play the . 
crucial role ia determining what, happens within the walls of tt^^eir- class ropms , 
it is also true that students, administrators, and parents caa ^and probably 
ought to be supportive of teachers' instructional efforts. 

The PCRP Assessment Surveys represent a direct effort to provide adminis- 
trators and parents vith a'^means to consider the extent to which they do or 
could play constructive foles in the Reading and Communication Arts Program in 

. . \ 
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their schools. The student surveys also represent a direct effort to provide 
communication skills teachers with means for validating their own perceptions. 

AdEivities • listed on the student response forms were ♦carefully selecte^^ 
•from the longer detailed teacher forms to represent a thorough sampling of the' 
various categories in each criti»Qal experience dom'ain. Stu^^nts- respond on the ' 
forms only ip terms of the frequency with which the activity occurred in their 
class during the. year. 

» ' « * • 

Everyone views events and processes, from particular pointy of view"; at-^ ^ 
times, everyone sees what he/she wants to see not necessarily what is. The ' 
compStability of the teacher and ^student responjse forms (i.e., that they use 
the same type of, response' format" and. that the contention the student form is 
tied to that on the teacher form) enables 'teachers 'to validate their owjj/ ' ' 
perceptions about what is happening ia their classrooms. When the teacher's 
perceptions of his/her classroom activities and students' perceptions of^those 
behaviors are reasonably consistent, that teacher can be confident, in -the 
^ accuracy (or validity) of his/her self-per^ceptions . When thos^ perceptions are 
drastically different, tie validity of the teacher; s or the students* percep- 
tions becomes j/pen to question. Lack of validation, however, does not mean 
that the teacher is doing something wrong. It means only that the teacher and 
the students differ considerably in their perceptions about what has been going « 
on in the class and that further examination and reflection is needed. 

l\i\xs% although the teacher self-report instrum^int is by far the most 
confprehensive, the student, 'the administrator and the parent surveys reflect a 
set of practical and important supportive behaviors and, indirectly at least, 
encourage the inclusion, of those potentially influential groups in the overall 
school improvement process. 

Rigorous self-examination is seldom either a pleasant or a simple process. 
Yet, the' encouragement of! such^behavior on a regular basis by those directly 
influencing classroom instruction appears to be a crucial ingredient for 
continuirfg school improvement. i ^ ► . 

« 

2. Specifying, the Purpose 

A second decision was that the self-appraisal instruments were to be 
descriptive rather than prescriptive or evaluative.* With' the teacher form^ for 
example, the intent was that*, whether the instrument was to be used by the 
teacher alone ,^ by the teacher .as part of a group at a grade level or school, or 

. by the teacher in conjunction .with the supervisory efforts of a department ' 
chairperson, principal, or curriculum coordinator, it w5(s to describe classroom 
practices and policies not dictate them. It was to provide an information base 
for teachers from whicfi they could make intelligent decisions about the nature 
of their^ classroom instruction. In that sense, the responses in themselves do 
not direct change. Rather, the motive \ for change must* com^ when teachers* 
decide that the existing pattern of instruction is either internally inconsis- 
tent or is inconsistent with what they perceive to be the.^ppropriate prior- \ 
ities or values for that class or school. A basic "GIVEN*' is that those ' ^ 

, priorities or values will differ from class to class, teacher to teacher. 
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school to school, and district to dist;rict. Thus, the assessment ■ surveys 
provide a base of infojrmation from which decisions can be made at the ihdivi- 
^dual class, school, atld/or district level. * ^ 

^ ' ' \ 

■> \ ^ 
3. 'RelaMonship to PCRP 

A third k^y decision was to , Coordinate 'the self-appraisal process at least 
conceptually ^ with ^the existing framework of the Pennsylvania Comprehensi^ 
Reading/Communicatibn Arts Flan ' (PCRP) . ^AlbAaugh the new self-appraisaV 
instruments are not in ^any way, direct assessm^ts of PCRP or restricted to 
teachers implementing PCRP, the idea of the four critical experiences (Respond 
to Literature, Composing: .Oral and Written, ..Sustained Silent Reading, and 
Developing Language Proficiency) provided the organizing base' for the new 
self-appraisal instruments^ ' x ' * i 



4. .Focus- of Instruments 



A fourth decision was to stj^ive to make the instruments comprehensive 
ra.th6.r than cursory. One ramification of that "decision was the .idealization 
that5\a-singie general instrument was out' of the question. There was simply no , 
way to elicit a detailed description of instructional policies and practices in 
each of the four broad PCRP-related areas across grade levels through a single 
instrument without having that instrument^ absurdly long. As a result^ it was ' 
decided to , develop five set)araie assessment .surveys , on^each for Responding to 
Literature: Written 'Composing: Oral Composing; Developing Lan«guag^ Pro- 
ficiency; and Sustained Silent Reading. Separate forms for elementary teachers* 
and secondary' teachers were not developed because, quite surprisingly, there 
was no sound empirical base upon which to determine that certain kinds of^ 
practices and, policies would be restricted, to one level or the other. 'Thus, 
the resulting Retailed teache^ forms for each area, while still lengthy, are 
available for use by elementary and secondary teachers of corrtounication sHills^ 
Moreover, if there is the opportunity for researchers to compare response" 
patterns from teache^" across grade levels, and/oi^ across schools, we may 
finally begin to get a much greatpr understanding of the overall patterns of 
copmiuni cat ions skills experiences for children as th^y move through our 
schools. That is, we, may be able to extend Qur^ current understanding based 
largely on inference !rom "curriculum guides , textbook us^, and iriformal teacher 
comment with more concrete details about 'instructional decision-making and 
in-class behaviors. 

5. Straight Forward Language 

As work> on the various PCRP Assessment Surveys progressed, a number of 
operational decisions were made about format and approach. Foremost, I be- 
lieve, was/ the decision to make every effort to be jargon-free. Thi^ was no 
trivial matter, oor has it been particularly easy to accomplish. To a certain 
extent, every profession ^has'a technical^ vocabulary relatively unique and 
special to t^at profession. Competent individuals in that profession are 
expected to iSow, understand, and use that vocabulary. The problem is deter- 
• mining what indeed is part of the on-going professional vocabulary and what is 
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professional-like jargon. In any^ case, efforts were made to keep the language 
in the surveys specific and straightforward, with a full awareness that lack o-f 
conciseness was^a possible companion. ' 

6. The Two Layers of Specificity 

. Although earlier self-appraisal ^efforts had aske^^ teachers to respond 
about ^their general classroom practices, the .decision made with the PCRP 
Asses^ent Surveys was to\ haVe each^teacher respond in terms /of i specific 
^ teaching assignment. At th^ beginning of each survey, the teacher is asked to 
* specify a typical recent" grade level assignment- and to identify what general 
type of student grouping procedure (e.g., academic, arocational^ heterogeneous, 
.etc.) characterized that assignment. All subsequent responses on the survey 
are' then in- terras of his/her practices and policies in the kind of class 
identified/ Thus, there are, two vsepa rate- layers of specificity: 

f 

Responses are focused on behaviorfe specific l^o clearly identified 
aspects-, of the overall communication s.kill prog«ram (i.e., Responding 
to'^^Literature," Written Composing, etc.). 

. Responses ^are focused on a teaAer's practices and policies within a. 
single kind of class situation. 

Each^^of the detailed teacher forms is subdivided into sections related to 
wh?t' appe^^ to be' distinct .components of instruction in that area. In PCRP 
Survey I: 'Practices and Policies in Responding to Literature, ior example, 
there are ten main sections; . ^ 

I. Background ^Information ' ^ » 

II. Types- of Inclusion ' ^ ^ ^ 

III. Purposes for Literature Study- 

IV. Selecting Literature' for Study ' 

V. Pre-reading and" Pre-viewing Practices 

VI. Encountering the Literature 

VII. Respondi-ng to Literature 

,^VIJ[I. The Response Environment . * • # , , 

IX. Evaluating Students', Knowledge About and Understanding of 
Literature ' 

.JX, Supporting the Response to Literature Program 

Completing all ten sections of ( the survey takes approximately 25-30u 
minutes. 'While it seems sensible to^ complete an entire survey at one time, 
completing individual sections permits a teacher tp focus on special sections 
at different times during-^thei year. For example, an 8th grade teacher ^s-^ 
pecially concerned abbut using a variety of preVeading activities might com- 
plete Section V of PCRP Survey I after each ilnit of instruction in -each class 
as a means^or monitoring both the variety and the frequency of^ these kind^ of - 
activities while another teacher working with 5th grade students jnight focus 
attenti6n on the range of students 'opportunities to respond to literature and 
use Section VII of the sufvey as a weekly check on guide. Once again, there is 
'no one way for teachers to use 'the Assessment Surveys. The main thing is that 
they are available for teachers to^s^ constructively as part of a systematic 
self- improvement process. ^ . ^ 



,In conJLrast to most self-appraisal surveys, the PCRP Assessment Surveys 
also include an organizational structure within ea-ch section as well a^ within 
each survey^ In PCRP Assessment Survey II: . Practices and Policies in Written^ 
CoiUDosiDg, for example, Section V: Prewri^ting Activities including 18 separate 
iteflSST' re flee ti-ng' five majoi* clusters af prewriting activities: (1) Verbal 
Interactive Strategies* such as leading a discussion with students ^bout a topic 
and leading a "brainstorming" session about a range of writing topics; 
(2) Model and Form Strategies such as presentilig students with professional 
examples or using other students* work as mqdels; (3) Self-generated Notes 
Strategies such as using sustained writing or journal writing activities; 
(4) Direct Experience Strategies such as taking students "an guided field traps 
or using drama-tic enact^^ent situations; and (5) Mediated Experience Strategies 
such as using films or movies about a topic or relying on students' extensive 
reading. It is important to 'note here that the range of iteips in each section 
does not mean that every teacher should be using every kind of act]^vity or' 
procedure^ Rather, the array of items pr9vides ,a perspective from which the 
teacher can decide whether the pattern of practices and policies in^that area 
i^ reasonable - for the kind of class identified and Whether' that pattern is 
consistent with perceived school .and district goals and priorities. 

' . 7. Defining Respfo^;ise 

, Finally, it was decidid that the ' common, practice of having - individuals 
respond to items with simple yes/no indicatic^is was insuf ficie'nt. ^ It does seem 
to mattej: whether a practice or ^policy is "don6 onc^e or twice .a year or done 
regularly. As a result, inaiyidixal^ are aSked to respond to most of the items 
in terms of the frequency wtth which they do £hat kind of behavior in the kind 
of class identified. Specifically, tesi^hers are directed to respond to ij:ems 

as follows: , ' 

» 

0 = Never - means that this' is not. something done in the type *' 

of class identified , ' 

1 - Infrequently - means that the behavior is done no more than 3 or 

4 times a year ' , ^ 

< 2 = Sometimes - means that *the behavior is done at least 5 or 6 

times a 'year but not as a regular practice 

3 = Regularly - means that the behavior is done throughout the. 

year as a regular practice ' 

The student, the administrator and the parent -forms include a similar 
response format, Qnce again, this kind of response format 4n itself makeS no 
ji^dgment about whether an indicated frequency is'or is not "^ood.". That kind 
of judgment must be made by the indi^^dual according to perceived priorities, 
values, and goals set at the local level. . ' ' ' 
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' ^ \ 8. Jinal Thoughts 

I* have attempted heVe to describe sortie of the background leading up to the 
development of tixe PCRP Assessment' Surveys and some of the main features "of the 
surveys , themselves . In particular, responses from teachers completing ioitial 
drafts of -the detdile'3 teacher -purveys have been very encouraging. 

Not only does it appe^ar* th^t completing the , ^rvey nurtures self- 
examination, but it also ^eems that the surveys* provide f6r teachers very 
detailed catalogues oS an extensive range of teaching activities organized^* into 
clear and^ understandable categories. Jn a very^eal sense, each survey is a 
framework for ^help\ng teachers understand 'how parts of various^strategies and 
approaches interrelate and a basis -for helping thfem* integrate new ideas and 
techniques into^a coherent instructional pattern. 
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^ ' II. ' administering Tt4PXEACHER' SURVEYS 

The*- Teacher\Surveys i^n each of the five domains of PCRE^,a re- lengthy ;/each 
takes between 25 a^d 30 minutes tq com|51et^e. - . 

'' An in~perso5 adminisixation' to a'^ group of teachers is* preferable to an 
•indi§p;5n^ent or self -^adifiinistered use of a- survey because; (J) questions about 
'the meaning of particular items call be-dealt ,with immediately, a^d (2) teachers 
can be ^ reminded at several times to keep a^ single' class^ in mind when they 
respond to items. This latter point . is extremely important since it the 
focused <:ontext that make's - this kind of survey process meaningful and 
reasonably accurate. This does not preclude individual or self -administration 
nor iijj it jntended to minimize the value of completing a survey for the in- 
dividual. It is simply , to , indicate that .group administration is more ef- 
ficient, especially when there is interest in group, school, or district 
partterns of instruction. ^ ■ 

When dealing with questions about individual Sterns, it is useful to 
clarify what, a term or a procedure means generally, including .the use of an 
example or .illustration. Hoover, extended definitions or examples or biased 
explanations (i.e., explanations which clearly reveal that the person admin- 
istering^ the survey either approves of or disapproves of the activity) should 
be avoided. . ^ fj^ ^ 

It is helpfijl to remind teachers while they are completing^'^ctions 1 
and 2 that they should, focus on their practices in ^ single, class-section 
during the year and that they should not be concerned that their ''estimates" of 
time allocation will- not be exact." The rec^Drding of a reactive impression 
about time seems to yield rather accurate estimates. In general, it is helpful 
to have the teachers f espond quickly. to items throughout the survey rather than 
spend time pondering how many times exactly they used an activity during* the 
year.^ The focused' nature of the' domains, *th^e focus on activities within a 
particular class section, and th^ emphasis on "rapid response contribute to an 
accurate self-report system. * .a 

/ ) 

6 frequent>ly asked-' question from teachirs taking the survey deals wi-th 
mii^i-purpose activities i.e., what do ydo- when *I have my students doing 
oral projects in literature study ^s tmat oral composing or ^response to 
literature time? or When I use literature to stimulate writing,^ do I count 
that as literature study time or writing instruction timg? If activities 
involve effort in more than one domain, it is perfectly reasonably to tabulate 
that effort in eacR domain, As a result, it is possible to have the estimate 
of time devoted to different domains of instruction in English/language arts 
exceed 100 percent for the sum of the five PCRP -^om'ainu. In a very real sense, 
the presence of ' multi-purppse activities is a good indicator of the teacher's 
sensitivity to and . skiilsy in the integrating ot learning activities within the 
curricul^. " ( 
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III. ASSESSMENT SURVEY IV: TEACHER RESPONSE FORM 
"Language Proficiency Development Instruction^ 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION " ' v f 

1.01 Name ^ ' 

1.02 Number of Years TeaQhing Experience ' 

1.03 Highest Degree Attained ' 

1.Q4 

one grade level, please se] 
responses oq this survey. Grade Level 



If you teach Language Arts or English to students at more than 
one grade level, please select only one as the ^^j^s for your 



For 'all remaining questions, answer in tertas-of a "typical" 
class' at the grade level you have identified. 



1.05 Type af Class: 



1.06 



Academic (also, high, advanced, 
college preparatory, etc. 
Low Ability (also, slow, remedial, 
non-college preparatory, etc.) ' 
Vocational (also, business, technical, etc.) 
Heterogeneous (also, mixed ability, regular 
' random, etc . ) > ♦ 

ESTI^faTE OF TIME SPENT PElTWEEK 



TYPE OF INSTRUCTIONAL ARRANGEMENT 


0 


10-15 
min. 


20-30 
min.. 


40-50 
min. 


1 hour 


Ih hours or 
more 


1. 


Instruction in spelling only 








r- 




< 


2. 


Instruction in vo(jal|ulary only 


v 












"3. 


Both spelling and vocabulary 
instruction on the same words 














4. 


Both spelling and vocabulary 
instruction but using different 
words for eacJi 














,5. 


Mechanics, (capitalization and 
punctdation) 




/_ 










6. 


Usage- (things like subject- 
verb agreement, their-there, 
who-whom, etc.) 














' 7. 




Grammar (parts of speech 
tense forms, etc.) 












* 


8. 


Syntax (types of sentence 
patterns, etc.) 
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DIRECTIONS FOR COMPLETING THE REftAINDER OF T^g SURVEY. 

You will be asked to respond to a number of statements relating to many 
(^fferent a^ects of practices and p'olicies within your curriculujii. Please 
use the following key in making your responses: 

vO = Never * - means that this is not something you 

do in ^the type of class identified 
1 = Infrequently - means that this may be something you* 

^ . 'do during the year, but you do not do it 

very frequently (3 or 4 times a year 
or less) , at least in the 'type of class 
you have identified. 
' 2 = Sometimes - means that this is "something you may " 
^ do or provide as, many- as five or si;x 

times during the year. . . ^• 

^ ^ 3 = Regularly ^ means that this is something you may 

do or provide frequently during the ye^r. 

* II. Purposes for Spelling and Vocabulary Study 

The following itetns relate to your perceptions about the purposes for 
having students engage in spelling and voJfabulary study as part of 
*the school curriculum. Indicate the extent each guides your instruction 
in the type of class you have identified. 
(0 = Never; 1 = Infrequently; 2 = 'Sometimes; 3 = Regularly) 

In providing for insHruction in spelling and vocabulary, J have as 
an important goal that ray students will: * ^ 

1. develop good perspnal- habits for disciplined study. 

^ 2. , improve their abilities to read and comprehend. 

3. develop their abilities to be effective writers. 

^ 4. develop their analytic thinking skills. ' ^ 

5. develop their self-concepts by having opportunities to 

demonstrate mastery. ' ' 

6. develop skills that are necessary to be successful' as an adult. 

7. develop skills that they will need for effective social and/or 

interpersonal relationships later in- life. 

8. develop their self-confidence and self-assurance. 

9. develop a responsible and humane approach to the use of language. 



III. .Selecting Words for Spelling ^nd Vocabulary Study 

The following items are related to the various ways^«jtjjat you 
.can approach the selection of words for spelling and vocabulary 
instruction. Indicate the extent *to which each describes 'hois^ 
you select wojrds for study in the type of class you have identified. 
(0 ^ Never; 1 = Infrequently; 2 = Sometimes; 3 = Regularly) 
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I select the words fo^r spelling and vocabulary instruction: 

10. as they come Up in the spelling/vocabulary text. . 

11. because they willstJe coming up in readidg assignments. 

12^ because they" relate to topics or issues of current interest. 

13. because Mjtey Jiaye a particular relevance to one or more of my 
students / - 

14. because *tney hav? structural commonalities (e.g., reflect a 
spelling rule^ r'eflect a spelling pattern, are the same part 
of speech; use.^ common prefix, are related to the same con- 
cept, etc.). v^."' \ 

15-. because they ^eem to be spelled or used ihcorrectly irr students* 
written work. 

16. because they appear in students' personal lists of hard-to-spell 
. words or words whose meaning is"not clear. 

17. because they a;:e listed in sc^hool or district approved spelling 
, and/ot vocabulary lists. . 

18. because they appean^a spelling/vocabulary li^^ts-^^^coD^nded 
in professional, puoftc^tions. 



IV. Basic Approaches to Spelling and Vocabulary 

The following items identify a variety of geneVal approaches 
that you could use'^in .working with spelling' and vocabulary iti- 
strUcTion in the type^of class you have identified. 
■ (0 = Never; 1 = Infrequently; 2 = Sometimes; 3 = Regularly) 




As part of my instruction in*. spelling and vocabulary, I: 



) 



19\ mark all spelling errors* that occur iA students* writing, , 

20. have students keep personal lists of "hard-to-spell" vjerHs 
for self-study, " ' 

21. have studept^ Itfok up for ' themselves the spelling or meaning of 
any word they don't know or make an error on. 

22. make a coq^cious effort to introduce new words in my vocabulary 
when I am talking to or with my students, 

23. talk about the meanings' of "oew" or "interesting" words wi^ my 
students as these Words come Aip in class activities. 

24. ' have studeot^ learn on their own from a specified set of Words 

for spelling and/or vocabulary study. 

25. use a Test-study-retest approach for a specified set of words 
for spelling' and/or vocabulary study. * • 

26. use a "corrected test" approach for a specified set of words for 
spelling ancj^or vocabulary study. 

27. have student*^ learn on their own from a specified set of words 
giv^n to them through oral dictation. 

28. have students learn phonics principles as an aid to spelling/ 
vocabulary development. 

29. have students learn spelling, rules identified for study ^at 
. ^ that instructional level. , 

30. have students learn specific structural features of words * 
(e.g., prefixes, suffixes^ roots, etc.) identified for study 
at that instructional level. 
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Learning Activities in'Spelling ai\d Vocabulary Study 

For the type of class you have identified, indicate the extent 
' to which you use any of the following learning activities. ^ 
, .(0 = Never; 1 = Infrequently;. 2 = ^ometimes; 3 = Regularly) 
Among the learning activities for^ spelling and vocabulary study, 
I have students: . \ 

\ 

31. individually or^as a group repeat orally after me the_ spewing » 
of new^ words . 

32. individually, or »as a groujp pronounce and give the meaning of 
words I have dictated for vocabulary study. 

33. transcribe in their own handwriting the words for'* spelling 
-and/or vocabulary study. 

34. practice spelling, pronouncing, and giving the meaning of 
spelling' and/or vocabulary while working with another student. 

35. '^ individually or in groups get practice in looking up words in 

the dictionary when they already know them. 

36. individually or in groups get practice in loo^jin^ up words in 
the dictionary when they^ don*t know how to spell them. 

37. individually or in groups get practice in looking up words in* y 
the dictionary whefi they don't know the meaning of the words, 
practice, figuring out the cpeanings of words using context clues, 
practice using structural cues (e.g., prefixes, roots, etc.) 

to unlock word meanings. 
40. do enactments of the meanings or associations of Words for 

vocabulary study. f» 
41., write sentences, essays, s-tories, etc, in which they use in 
"context the words for vocabulary study. 

42. draw, illustrate, ^or otherwise create visuals associated* wi£h 
the words for vocabulary study. ^ 

43. relate the meanings of words for vocabulary study with aspects 
of their own experiences. 

44. ^do oral composing activities using the words for vocabulary study. 

45. ''do kinesthetic experience activities to aid ^ thQ acquiring pf 

new words. ^ 

46. play spelling and/or vocabulary games individually or, in gifoups . 



VI. Testing* Spelling and/or Vocabulary Learning 

For the 'type of class you have identified, how do you test students' 
knowledge ^d skills related to spelling affid vocabulary study? •-^'^ 
Never; 1 = Infrequently; 2 = Sometimes; 3 = Regularly) 

When I am testing students* knowledge and/or skills in spelling 
and vocabulary, I: . ■ • , . * 



47. dictate each word and students write down the spelling and/or 
meaning. - r • * • 

48.. dictate each word and the sradents wrj.te sentences using the word 
in context. 



\ ■ 
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49. use a multiple choice format to see if ^the stu<lentS4, can select ^ 

the correctT spelling and/or meaning. 
-^50. dictate each word and have students spell and/or give the meaning 

of- the.wprd orally. 
51. dictate each word and have stud^ents produce orally a 's'entence 

u^ng the word in context. » ^ 
52. hav^' the students play games and/or do puzzles in-.which tKe 

"target" words must be spelled or used correctly. 
53. determine whether students are spelling an^/or using the words ' 

correctly in the written composing work. 
54. determine whether students are using the words correctly in 

their oral composing work. 

VII. Purposes for Mechanics 'and Usage Study 

The following items rela'te to your perceptions about the purposes 
u for including mechaniis and usage study as part of the sqhool cur- 
1 ^ riculum. Indicate the extent to which each guides your teacher in 

thfe type of class you have identified. 

(0 = Never; J^, = Infrequently; 2 = Sometimes; 3 = RegujL^rly) 

I include instruction in mechanics and/or usage as part of my 
curriculum because: 

f 

' 55. it helps students develop teason and logical thinking abilities. 

56. it helps students develop their self-confidence. *^ * 

57. it helps students develop a sense of self-discipline and order. 

58. it will i\elp students itl their reading. 

' 59. accurate use pf mechanics rules and ^age conventions is ^ex- 
ptected by many employers. 

it^will iielp students understand the role language conventions 
pl^y in^inunan sociaL interaction. ' 
it is essential for students to know an^ control mechanics and 

ley are to write well, 
knowing thfe mechanics rules and usage conventions will be im- 
»portant'fpr students in social situations late^r in life. 

p students be able to edit tljeir own writings 




63. it will lie 



VIII^. Basic ^Approaches to^Mechanics* and Usage Instruction 

^ . * r ' 

The following^n^ems Identify a j/ariety df^enefal approaches that 
you could use in working with mechanics ^nd usage instruction in 
the type of class you have identified. 
^ (0 = Sever; 1^= Infrequently; 2 = Sometimes; 3 = Regularly) 

As part of my instruction in mechanics 'and usage, I; ^ 

64. mark mechanics aad/or usage errors, in students* writing. 

'65. note usage errors in ^students ^ speech work. ♦ 

66. make a special effort to identify unusual features in mechanics 

' an4 usage as these occur in students* , reading assignments. 

' >^ . ■ ■ ' 
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67. require students to correct all na^chanics and usage errors in 
their writing and/or Sjpeech work^ • 

68. require students to correct all mechanics and usage errors 
designated for focus at that level. 

69. have st^idents work individually or in groups only on those 
errors in mechanics* and usage that seem to be problems for them 
in their writing. , 

70. have students work individually or in groups onlyjon those aspects 
of usage that seem, to be problems for them personally in their 
speech work. ) 

71. h^ave .^ii^tudeM^ learn the mechanAcs rules and usage conventions 
designate&in the class'text for^^Wtudy at that level. 

72. have all student^Leaxn the mech^ics rules and usage conventions 
' related to the kinds o^ errors students are making in^ their writing 

or speech work. j 

73. have studer^ts infer appJ^^riate mechanics rules and usage principles 

from structured examples. 

IX. Learning Activities in Mechaaics and Usage Instruction 

] 

For the type of class you have identified, indicate the extent to 
which you use ^ny of the following typ^s of learning activities.-* 
(0 = Neve?; 1-= Infrequently; 2^= Sometimes; ^ = Regularly) 

Among the* learning activities for mechanics and usage instruction, 
I have ^tiKients: 

74. use programmed materials for drill on mechanics Vules and usage 

conventions. 

75.^ do textbook or workbook exercises on mechanics rules and usage 

conventions. - ' * - • . 

. 76. do exercises that I have made up fopdrill on aspects mechanics ' 

and/or usage, incorporating coatent infonnation. • 
77. do exercises that I 'have made up for drill on aspects of mechanics 

and/or-usage incorporating, contextual (situation-specific) 

information. 

'78. do exercises that I have made up for drill on aspects of mechanics 

and/or usage based on my analysis of students' problems in their 
writing or speech work. » , ^ 

79. ilse audio-lingual type drills to have students practice applying 

uaa^e conventions. 

80. ' use icole-play or other forms orf enacting exercises to have students 

practice with ""certain usage conventions. 

81. transcribe or copy sentences or longer pieces in order to practice 

^ith certain aspects of mechanics and usage. 
^ 82. participate in dictation drills to practice with^ certain aspects of 
mechanics and usage. ^ V , 

83. maintain a personal record of mechanics and usage problems 'for 
self-study. 

84. practice by correcting the mechanics and usage errors in their own 

writing. * 

..19 
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85. specify a list of Mechanics rules and usage conveniens as part of 

^ editing/profcfxeading guides which students must apply to their own 
written work. ' ^ 

86. practice identifying and correcting mechanics and usage errprs by 

~ • partiqipaitingr in student editing teams. 

X. Testing M'echanics and Usage Learning ^ 

' ' For ttfe type of class you have identified, h^w do you test student^* 
icnoVledge and skills related' to mechanics and usag^ instruction? 
(0 = Never; 1 = Inf I'equently ; 2 = Sometimes; 3 Ir Regularly) 



When I am teeing students* knowledge and skills in mechanics and 
4isage, I: ' , 

87. dictate- statements in which students must' supply appropriate. 

^ punctuation and/or capitalization/ ' , 

88. have students apply mechanics rules to test statements given to 

them in writing without thoSe mechanics markings.! 

89. give students objective tests to see if they^ can select the 

appropriate response on items dealing with, aspects of usage and/or 
mechanics. ' ^ 

90. give students written samples ^ith intentional errors and have 

students correct them. 

91. -hav^ 5tudents participate in structured .dialogi^s or audio-lingual 

test drills to determine if they can^j^pply usag^e conventions. 

92. determine the extent to which students are using appropriate 

mechanics and usage in their waiting. 

93. determine the extent to which, Sjtudents are rising appropriate usage 

in their speech activities. ^ ' . * 

9A. deti^fmine the extent to which students supply appropriate mechanics 

markings when\engaged in str|ictured sentence production tasks (e.g., 
sentence expansion, sentenjpe combining, etc.). 

XI. Purposes for Grammar and Syntax Study 

The following items, relate to your perceptions about the purposes 
for including grammar and sr^tax study as part of ^ the school curriculum 
Indicate the extent 'to which each guides your teaching in the. type 
of class you have identified. 
~tO = Never";~l -^i}f f equently ;"~2 =" Somrt'imes 

I include instruction in grammar ahd syntax as part of^ my curriculum 
because V ^ 

95. the knowledge of grammar is necessary for students in ^other content 

areas . 

96. the knowledge -of gVan^Jr and syjitax helps stu(ients in their, reading . 

97. knowledge about grammar and syntax wili^ help students be able to 

write longer^and more complex sentences when they need to. ' , 

98., the study of grammar ar^ syntax develops students* critical' think- 
ing abilities . 

4 1 
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suclj^ study helps students become better writers in all subject areas 
puch study helps students develop a sense of discipline and order, 
such study dev^ops a personal appreciation for the nature and 
atructur.e of language. y • ' 

102. the knowledge of English grammar anCl syntax will help students in 

learning a foreign language.. . ^ 

103. the study o^ grammar and syntax will help students learn to analyze 

carefully. 

XII. Basic Approaches to Grammar and Syntax Instruction 



The following items identify a^v^riety of general approaches that y&u 
c^ould be using in working with granmiar and syntax instruction in the 
ype of ciass you have identified. 

(0.= Never; I. = Infrequently ; '2 = Sometimes; 3 = Regularly) , 



'} 




As pjart of ray instruction in grammar and syntax, I: ^ 

select for instjfuction onlysthose aspects of grammar and syntax Ufat 
seem tb be causing students problems in their writing or speeT:h'«w)rk 
have' studen$.s study iadividually or in groups only those aspects of 
grammar and syntax that seem to be problems for them personally, 
note 'grammatical >^nd/or syntax difficulties in students' writing 



and speech work. 

notfe in students* writing apd speech work only those aspects of ^ 
grammar and .syntax identified for focus at that level, 
identify unusual -features in grammar and syntax as the^ occur 
,in students* reading assignments. / ^ 

require students tx> correct grammar and syntax errors in their . 
writing-^d speech work. ^ - • . 

require students to correct errors on only those^aspects^ of grammar 
\ and syntax designated for focus at^that level. 

111. pro\^i(fe direct instruction in ^aspects of grammar and syntax from 

the class text for that level. 
112. provide structTrred examples frorft which students can infer rules 

related to grammar and syntax. ' * ' 

XIII. I Learning Activities in Grammar and Syntax Instruction 

For the type^ of class you have identified, indicate the extent to 
which you use- any^ of— the- following types ^f learsiag activities. 
(0 = Never; ♦I = Infrequently; 2 = Sometimes; 3 = Regularly) 

Among the learning' activities for grammar and syntax, I have students: 

113. learn on their own the grammar rules and aspects of syntax taught 

in c^ss. 

114. use programmed. materials to drill on grammar and syntax. 

115. do textbook or workbook exercises that I made up for drill on 

grammar rules §nd asj^cts of syntax. * 
\ 116. do analytic exercises that I make up for drill on grammar rules 

and aspects of syntax. ^ 
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117. do analytic exercises that I make up incorporating content in- 
formation and/or contextual (situational) information for drill 
on grammar rules an^ aspects of syntax. 

118. do analytic exercises that I make up for drill on grammar rules 

and aspects of syntax based upon my analysis of difficulties they 
havef in writing and speech work. 

1.119. practice diagramming how given sentences are structured. 

'_120, practice writing sentences, given in^ dictation exercises. . . 

12l» practice writing or saying 'Sentences through sentence expansion 

exercises . 

122. practice writing or saying sentences through sentence combining 
exercises . 

123,. practice writing or saying sentences requiring them to transform 

a given sentence from one form to another. 
124.* do exercises in which they make sentences out of non-sentence 
groupings of words. 

125. have students work with grammar or syntax "games" apd/or puzzles". 

J26. have students respond to questions in class by using "complete" 

sentences . , . 
127, have students edit or proofread according to specific guidelines 

their own or other students* written work before that work is 

handed in. 

^128. have students enact or otherwise dramatize what sentences or 

parts of sentences mean or hov they work. 
129. have students draw, .illustj^ate , or otherwise create visuals to show 
what sentences or parts of sentences mean or how they work.' 

XIV. Testing Grammar and Syntax Learning 

• * ^ 

^ For the type of class you have identified, how do you test students' 
knowledge and s-kills related to grammar and syntax instruction? 
(0 = Never; i = Infrequently; 2 = Sometimes; 3 = Regularly) 

^en I am testing students* knowledge and skills in grammariand syntax, 
I see if students can: ' 

^ ^ 130. ♦ distinguish between grammatically correct and incorrect statements 

given orally or in writing. . 
131. analyze correctly the specified aspects of grammar and syntax in 

given examples. * , * 

132^ trallsTo^ given statements accor-ding to directions. , 

] 133. combine given sentences- according to directions-. 

134. make corrections^ in sample sentences given orally or in writing. 

135. fcorrect errors that appear in the initial drafts of their own 

written work. 

136. correct errors that appear in' the initial drafts of written work 

by gieers. - 
^137. produce specified syntactic patterns upon demand either orally 

or in writing . 

138. use appropr'iate grammar and syntax in their writing and speech 



work. 
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IV. ASSESSMENT SURVEY IV: FOR THE TEACHER RESPONSE FORM- " 

The Tabulation Guide "Outline 

Each of the PCRP*" Assessment Survey for the Te^^chers is intended to repre- 
sent a 'comprehensive listing of behaviors- in a particular dpmain of the Reading 
ahd Communication- Arts Curriculum. In the examination of the vast array of 
potential teacher activities, it was evident that, in a number of instances, 
individual behaviors were closely related in form and function. The framework 
of tfeose forms and functions, then, *was. useful in organizing the presentation 
of items in the individual %urvey^ and provides a coherent base for making 
sense of the data available from these surveys. 

Each of the Tabulation Guides identifies major Sections of each Survey. 
Section 1 in all cases includes items which ask for general background infor- 
mation. Other Sections in the surveys* then focus on the broad but important 
dimensions of instruction in the survey domains. Within Sections, items are 
clustered into Factors according to the extent to which they have functional 
similarity or' contribute to illuminating a single classroom feat^ure., Although 
the labels for Factors are* quite arbitrary, they are intended to diescribe the 
ejssential functions of featurres of the two or more behaviors included within 
them. For example. Factor 5 in the Respoading to Literature Survey has the 
'label, Transmit Cultural Tradition. There are many who see the transmitting of 
a -cultural tradition as one of *the major reasons for including literature in 
the school curriculum. Items 3, 9, 13, and 16 in the Responding to Literature 
Survey are purppse stateirients reflecting that particular kind of orientation to 
literature study.. The teacher* s responses on items 3, 9, 13, and V6y there- 
fore, can be clustered together and identified as a general indicator of that 
teacher* s commitment to the "transmitting of a cultural tradition" as a central 
purpose for literature study in his/her class. 

The Tabulation Guide Outline is presented here only t,o assist individuals s 
or groups in extending theic self-reflection on their teaching practices and 
policies in particular domains within the Reading and Communication Arts 
Curriculum. The analysis of responses by Factqrs or Sections according to the 
Outline is not mandatary but can help to highlight patterns of decision-making 
and practice within a single class, by teachers at a particular grade level, by 
teachers in a particular school, or by teachers throughout a district. Further 
details about carrying out these kinds of analyses are provided in the .section, 
"Tabulating Individual and Group Data." 
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Section I. Background Information ' ' . * v 

Factor 1. Teacher Background (items 1.01-1.03) 

Fact<^ 2. Class Identification (items 1.04-1.05) ^ 

Factor 3. Allocated Instruction Time (items 1.06) 

( , . • ' . • 

Section III. I^urposes for Spelling and Vocabulary Study 

Factor 4 - Personal Development (items 1, 5, 8) ' 
Factor 5 - Cognitive Skill Development (items 2, 3, 4) 
Factor 6 - Adult Utility -(items 6,7,9) 

Section III. Selecting Words for Spelling and Vocabulary Study 

s " , - , 

Factor 7 - Contextual Relevance (items 12, 13,, 16) 
Factor 8 - Functional Utility (items ll',,,l4,\ 15) 
Factor 9 - Arbitrary/External (items 10, 17, 18) 

Section IV. Basic Approaches; Spelling and Vocabulary 

Factor 10 - Incidental Learning (items 19, 20, 21, 22, ^3) 
Factor 11- Direct Instruction (synthetic) (items 24, 23\, 26, 27) 
Factor 12 - Structural (analytic) (items 28, 29, 30) 

^ Section V. Learning Activities: Spelling and Vocabulary 

Factor 13 - Drill-Based (items 31, 32, 33, 34) 
Factor 14 - Dictionary-Based (items 35, 36, 37) 
Factor 15 - Pro^blem Solving (item? 38, 39) 

Factor 16 - Experiential Orientation (items 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45,' 46) 

Section VI. Testing:, Spelling and Vocabulary. 

Factor 17 - Direct Test (items 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52) 
Factor 18 - Indirect Test (items 53, 54) 



Section VII. Purposes for Mechanics and Usage Study 

Factor 19 - Personal Development (items 56, 57, 63) 
Factor 20 - Cognitive Skills (items 55, 58, 6l> 
Factor 21 - Adult Utility (items 59, 60, 62) 

Section VIII. Basic Approaches: Mechanics and Usage 

Factor 22 - Incidental Learning (items 64, 65, 66, 67, 68) 
^Factor 23 - Direct Instruction (items 71, 72, 73) y 
Factor 24 - Functional Selection (items 69, 70) 
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Section IX. Learning Activities: Mechanics and'Usage 

' , s ^ ^ 

: Jactor^25 - Analytic Drills (items 7A, 75; 76, 77, 78) , 

' ' Factor 26 - Applied Dr^-ills (items 79, *80; 81, 82) . ' 

Factor 27 - Independent (items 83, 84, 85, 86) i ^ . 

Section X. Direct Test ' j \ , 

Factor 28 - Direct Test (items 87, 88, 89, *9Q, 91) ^ 

" Factor 29 - Indirett Test (items 92, 93, 94j . 

Section XI. Purposes for Grammar and Syntax Study ^ ^ ' 

Factor 30 - Personal Development (items 97, 100, 101) 

Factor 31 - Cognitive Skill Development (items 96, 98, 103) 

^ Factor 32 - Ckurricular/Adult Utility (items 95, 99*, 102) ' 

Section XII. Basic Approaches: Gra^ar and Syntax ^ 

Factqr 33 - Functional (items 104, 105) 

Factor 34 - Direct/Guided Instruction (items 111," 112) 

Factor 35 - Incidental (items 106, 107, 108, 109, 110) 

Section XIII. Learning Activities: Grammar and Syntax 

^ Factor 36 - Arbitrary Drill (items 113, 114, 115) 

r^,^ Factor 37 - Analytic Drill (items' 116, 117, 118, 119) 

^ Facto.r 38 - Applied Drill * (items , 120, 121, 122^ 123, 124, 125, 126, 

^ - 127, 128, .129) . * : 

Sect'ion XIV. Testing: Grammar and Syntax 

Factor 40 - Direct Test (items 130, 131, 132-, 133, 134) 

Factor 41 - Indirect Test (items 135, 136, 137, 138) 
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V. TABULATING RESPONSES FROM THE TEACHER SURVEY \ 

4^ • ^ 

^ I 

; * h 

^^^abulating^Respons^s on an Individual Sugrvey 

. * \ 

Tabulating responses on one of the surveys may be very helpful for the 
individual teacher. Each of the surveys is Vather lengthy and detailed. 
The tabulation Guides are especially helpful in directing the teacher* s ^ 
* attention to patterns in his/her responses an the survey. Key'to the 
tabulation of responses are the tabulation b^de^ Outlines described in the 
preceding part of this mahual. 




A. Using the Tabulation Guide far a Single SiTrvey 



Step 1. Using the appropriate Tabulation Giiide Outl^e, record 
'^th^ nujBgxical responses (i.e., 0, 1/2, or 3) for each 
item yi.th?.n each Factor. * , 

Step 2/ Obtain the Sum ^f of the numerical values for respoflses 
on each item in a Factor. 

■ . ' J ■ 

Step 3. Divide that sura by the number of items in th^t Factor. 
The resulting score (or Mean) should be between 0.0 
and 3.0. . " 

Sample Calculation for One Factpr-* 

In order to ge^ general picture of his/her responses on the 
Responding to Literature SurveyX^ 10th grade teacher decided to 
tabulae his/her responses. For F^tor 5, Transmit CulturaJ 



Tradition,- the teacher prd'ceede'd a«follows: 

Step 1.. Items in FacjLor 5 * Response 

, ' - 3 

9 . 1 ' 

13 2 
, ^ • IS • ^ 1 ^ 

^ Step 2. • v2 ^ 1 + 2 + 1 = 6 

Step 3. 6 divided by 4 = 1.5, the Mean for Factoi: 5. 

(See Part III. for 
further details . ) 

Tabulating Group Res|ponses on a Teacher Survey 

Although, each Assessment Survey serves a very important self-analysis 
function for the individual teacher, each of the surveys also may be used 
to obtain a general profile for a specific group as' well e.g., the 
literature instruction practices of all 11th gxade college preparatory 
teachers, or the written composing instruction practices of all 4tli and 
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5th grade teachers, or the supportive behavior for the oral composing 
component by p^reni^'of 7th graders', ^tc. That will be a meaningful 

ined at the local school ievel. 



"group" must* be dete 



Tabulating Responses in Section 1 ^ 

The items in Sectioii 1 of the Teacher Survey relate to background or 
contextual aspects of the gyup under consideration. The most 
calculation in a simple average for the group on the, 6ne or more 
items which are of interest. ' 

tabulating Responses in Section 2 ^ 

The items in Section 2 of the Teacher Survey provide information on 
how time is spent (or general content choices) within the domain of 
the survey. Tallying tlie number of responses in each box or cell of 
the charts will yield a frequency distribution for the group of ^ 
teachers." That distribution reflects the pattern(s) of responses by 
the group(s) of teachers. 
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C. ^ TAulating Responses for Section 3 Through Section 10 

Items in^Section 3 through Section 10 on each Survey may be examined 
separately or in clusteredj^roups caHed Factors. As explained .in 
the introduction to the Tabulation Guide Outlines, a* Factor is a 
label placed upon a group of it^ms that are closely related i,n form 
or function. For example, on the Written Composing Survey, Factor 3 
is called Verbal Intei;active Strategies because each of the four 
litems included within fE^(items 23, 24, 25, and 26) represent class- 
room behaviors in which some kind of verbal interchange between 

' teacher and students or among students is carried out as a pre- 
writting strategyT # ' 

D. ' Calculating Group Me^ns^ for Individual Items 

Step 1. Record the numerical response for each person in the group. 

RecalL^that each person has placed ,a O, 1^ 2, or 3 in the 
space to the left of each item listed. Jf nfo response is 
. • listed on an individual survey, record a 0 for that person 
on that item. 

Step 2. Add the QMtaerical response values for the group. 



Divide that sum by the number of individuals in the group. 
The resulting Mean score should fall between 0.0 and 3.0. 



Step 3. 

Sample CaTrculation for Group Mean on an Individual Item 




Let us assum^tbat we v^S: to see how ?11 junior high s^chooi teachers 
as a group respond to items on the Written Composiag, Survey . Tj;iere 
-if^^^"^^ junior high 'teachers. On item *23,^ the extent to which they 
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led class discussions on topics before having students write on the 



? 



topics, they responded as follows: . 

Step 1. Teacher Responses on item 23 4 

A " V , 1 * 

2 1 

3 ' 2 ' 
, ^ ^ ^ .2 ^ 

5 .3 

^6 ^ • • 2 

7 • . 2 * ■ 

\8 '3 

'9 1 ' 

'10 .1 V 

Step 2. 1+1+2+2+3^-2+2+3+1+1 = 18 ^ 

Step 3'. 18 divided by 10 = K/8, the Mean Response of this group 

^ on item 23. (See Part III. fo^ * 

further details.) i 



Calculating Group Means for Fa^tc^s 



Recall thay^a^Factor is a cluster of ' individual items that are 
related i^ form or^unction* The group Means for Factors then ^can 
provide more direct insight into the groups' practices in a broad but 
clearly defined aspect of instruction. To calculate^^the gTdup mean 
for a factor, first complete the calculations f<Jrche group on 
individual items, then |)roceed as follows; 

Step 1. Record the calculated group jdeans for each of the items ^n 

the Factor. 
% 




Step 2. Add these mean stores togeth 

Step 3. Divide the sum by the number^ of items in\the Factor. The 
resulting Mean score should fall between (f.O and 3.0. 

Sample Calculation for Group Mean on a Factor 

t 

Let us assume' that, using the context described in E*, w^ wanted to 

how these 10 junior high teachers responded on the four specific 
types of behavior that are part of Fa.ctor 8. We should proceed as 
follows: ^ ' , " 

Step 1. Items in Factor 8 * Calculated Group Mean 

#23 > ' 1.80 



#24 . 1.30 

#25 1.45 
#26 1.45, 
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Step 2. 1.80+1.30+1.45+1.45 = 6.00 ' . , 

Step 3. 6.00 divided by 4 = 1.50, the Group Mean for Factor 8.. 
(See Part III. for further details*) 

III. Intetpreting Tabulated Data 

The Mean scores for Factors of individual surveys, for individual, items 
£qjo groups of teachers, or .for Factors for groups of teachers should not 
^be interpreted too literally. " These calculations are most useful as 
indicators of the general frequency of a particular behavior or t^e of 
behavior. In general, means of 2.5 - 3.0 reflect a very high degree of 
use; mean scores between 1.75 - 2.5 reflect a moderate degree of Use; mean 
scores between 1.0 - 1.75 reflect a low degree of use; and mean^ scores 
below 1.0 reflect an ext^remely low degree of use. Remember too that it is 
operationally impossible for each teacher to be doing everything in any 
one class on a regular basis. Also, what may be ,a "good" profile can vary 
dramatically from class to elass, can be quite difjferent at different 
grade levels and in all likelihood will reflect marked differences among 
schools or school districts* The major issue is determining the extent to 
which the observed profile is appropriate in its own context and that 
, determination must H)e made at the local level. 
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•VI. ^ AC^MiW+STERING THE STUDENT SURVEYS 

The student surveys for each of the five domains in the Survey Package are 
intended for use during^ class time or as part of large g^roup* assessment. 
Although the' student forms are considerably shorter than 'the teacher forms, it 
would still be unwise ^to plan .to use mtrce than one or perhaps two surveys at 
any one sitting; In general, administration time ranges from about 5 minutes 
per survey for older students who are capable readers to 15 minu^s for younger 
students and/or l-6ss able readers." ^ 

For able readers, a survey c^n be preseated to the group with little 
difficulty. To ^llay any potential anxiety about the purposes of the assess- 
ment, it is helpful to explain the focus for the survey right at the outset 
i.e., to highlight that the outcome is a description of that particular aspect 
of their curriculum and not aa evaluation of their teacher. The results tell 
What was ^oing on in the class and not how well the teacher was carrying out 
those activities. Since the curriculum includes both' the substance studied and 
the learning activities used as part of that study (i.e., both content and 
process), t^ results of the assessment help their teachers and other teachers 
in their school examne the actual rather than the theoretical curriculum in 
their school and g£de those teachers in making decisions about curriculum 
change. "The students' taking ^the survey should also be reminded that this kind 
of description isl^ meaningful ^only if each person completing the survey does so- 
honestly. 

If students ^ rafse questions about the meaning of particular items or 
words, an effort should be made to answer the questions simply but without 
bi3s. That is, -in answering a' question, the person administerifig the survey 
^ should avoid any i'hdication of preference or non-preference, approval or 
disapproval. Al'so^, students should be reminded that there will be many items 
on a survey reflecting class activities ^t they have not done'that year. It 
is not likely ttat any one teacher in any one class would use all of the 
activities listed. 

/ 

for ^younger students and/or less able readers, it may be beneficial for 
the person administering a survey to ' read" aloud each of the it?ms. In general, 
with this assist, children, even as young as 2nd graders, seem to be able to 
use the 0, 1, 2^ frequency key with little difficiflty. As with older stu- 
dents, it is a 1^0 helpful to inform you^iger students about the geheral purposes 
for the survey^ to " let them know that they can ask questions, and to assure 
them that thej?e-will be sonje activities ^sted that they have not done or can^t 
recall doing duri^^g the jyear or even before. Also, they too should be reminded 
that they should answer in terms of v;^hat they recalj doing not whether they^ 
liked or disliked ^he activity. 
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'Vll. PCRP ASSESSMENT SURVEY IV: STUDENT RESPONSE FORM \^ 

Spelling and Vocabulary 



.Background Information 



a. Teacher's Name 

b. Grade 



Class Period 



School 



How much time does your class spend involved in the study^ of 
spelling and vocabulary? In your estimate on the checklist 
below, include time spent in getting the wordsT practicing- 
the words, and being tested on the words for szniy , |por V 
each of the study arrangements listed on the left side'of 
the checklist,* put an X in the box to thfe right which best 
describes how much time is spent in your class each we^k. 

ESTIMATE OF TIME SPENT PER WEEK 



j^PE OF 'STUDY ARRANGEMENT ' 


0 


10-15 
min. 


20-30 
min. 


40-50 
min. 


1 hour 


\\ houi;s or 
more 


1. We study spelling only. 














2: We study vocabulary 
only. 












* 


3. We have both spelling 
and vocabulary stu5y 
on the sao)e words. 












< 

>■ 


4.^ We do^both spelling 
and vocabulary study 
but use different 
words for each. 















II. Classroom Practices* 



( 



Teachers can have you do many things as part of the way they work 
with you on spelling and/or vocabulary study. We have listed a 
.number of things below. Indicate how often your teacher used each 
activity in your class during the y6ar. 

> 

0 = Never , Not at All ' * ' - 

1 = Not Often, maybe two or three times during the year. 

2 = Sometimes, at least five 'or six timeS during the year, . 

3 = Very Often or Regularly during -the year. 
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A. In our class, the words ftr spelling and/or vocabulary study: 

1. come from a spelling/vocabulary book 6r list, 
Trom 



\ 



^ ' _j 2. corae from our reading or literature books. 

3. come from "current interest" discussion -in class. ^ 

4. have things in common like they are all nouns, they all start with 

"pre-," they have a similar spelling pattern, etc. 
j_ 5. are ^hose that w« have been making mistake? with in our writing. 

y B. As part of the way we learn spelling and/or vocabulary: 

6^ the teacher marks mistakes in our wtiting. 

7. we have to keep our 'ow^ lists of hard-to-spell words, 

. 8. we hlaver to look ap^in the dictionary the spelling and/or meaning ' 
' of words we don't know. * ^ 

9. the**teacher^talks about tht mea'ning of a new or interesting word 
^ when it comes up in class. 

. , r ^ , 1-0. we have to learn on our own a list of assigned words. 

11. we have to learn only those words that we miss on a "pre-test." 

^ 12. we have to ,learn spelling rules. 

13*^' the teacher dictates the words that we are to learn that week. 

14. we copy from a book or list into our own notebooks the* words that 

we are to learn th%*t week. 

^ 15."^ we ^ave to repeat, or say the spelling and/or meanings of new 

words for study. 

- , 16. we practice' figuring out the meaning of new words in context. 

' 17. we do dramaftic enactments^ of the meanings of new words. 

* ' 18. we write sentences or make up stories using the new words. 

19. we make drawings or illustrations about new words. 

* 20. we play spelling, word, or meaning games or do word puzzles.. 

C. When we are tested in spelling and/or voc'abulary study: 

' f 

. 21. the teapher^dictatas the word and we have to write down the 

^ spelling and/or meaning. " . ^ 

^ 22. the teacher dictates the word and "we have to write down a 

sentence using the word. ' 

j 23. ve have multiple choice, sentence completing, or pther forms 

* . of objective tests, ^ 

24. we have to complete word game's or puzzles using the wortTs. . 

' . -25. the teacher dictates the word and We have to spell it aloud 

or give its meaning orally. ^ 
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VIII. ASSESSMENT SURVEY IV: STUDENT RESPONSE FORM 
, Mechanics, Usage, Grammar, and Syntax ^ 



I. Background Jnformation " 
a. Teacher's Name 



b. 



^rad^ 
School 



Class Period 



How much tiipe <foes your class spend on language study such 
as mechanics, usage, grammar, and syntax? 'In your estimate 
on the checklist below, include time spent in teacher ex- 
planations, practice sessions, testing, and any other 
activities, directly tied to your study of these parts of 
language; For each of the areas listed on the left, put an 
X in the box to the right which best describes how much tiiq^ 

i^ spent in your class each week. 

* 

ESXmTE OF TIME SPENT PER WEEK 



AREA OF LANGUAGE STUDY 


0 


10-13 
min. 


20-30 
min. 


40*50 
min. 


1 hour 


1^ hours or 
more 


^ • * 

1. .Mechanics (capitaliza- 
tion and Tpunctuation) 


/ 












2. Usage (things like ^ 
subject-verb agreement, 
their^there, who-;whom,^ 
^tc.)' ^ 


/ 












3. Grammar tparts of speech 
tense, forms , etc . ) 














4. Syntax (types of 
sentence patterns, 
etc.) 















11. Classroom Practices in Mechanics 'and psage Study 

Teachers can have you do many things as part of the way they work 
with you on mechanics and usage; 'study. We have listed a number of 

1 ' things below. Indicate how often your teacher* used each activity 

\ in your class during the year. 

0 = Never, Not at AH 

1 = Not Often, maybd two or three, times during the year. % 

2 = Sometimes, at least five or six times during, the year. 

3 = Very Often or Regularly during the year. 
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A. As part of the way we learn about mechanics and usage: 

- 1. the teacher marks mechanics and usage errors in our writing. 

2. the teacher notes usage errors in our' speech work. 

3. -febe— t-eacher requires us to correct all meWianics> and usage errors 

in our writing and/or^ speech work, 
4. we work individually or in small groups onl^on those mechanics 

and usage problems that we have trouble with in our writing and/or 

speech, ^ • 
5. we all learn the mechanics rules and usage conventions that are 

ajssigned for us at our grade level, 

6. we do textbook or workboolc exercises in mechanics and u^age. 

7. we do mechanics and/or usage exercises jnade up by the teacher from 

^ the content we are 'studying at the time> 
8. 'we do role-play or other Hinds of acting out activities t.o practice 

using different usage conventions or patterns.' 

9. we transcribe or copy sentences or longer pieces to practice using 

• ' cotrect mechanics and usage. 

10. we have to keep a personal record of all of our mechanics and ^ 

' * usage errors . v 
11. we have to learn the mechanics rules and uSage conventions that 

we are to watch out for in our editing/proofreading work. 
12. we practice identifying mechanics and usage problems by working ^ 

in student editing teams* - ^ 

' ^ • ' ' 

B. When we are tested in our mechanics and usage study: 

13. the teacher dictates statements and we have put in the correct 

. mechanics marks (capitalization and punctuation). 
14. the teacher gives us ^objective tests to see if we can pick out 

the correct use of mechanics and usage. / 
15. the teacher gives us written samples with errors and we have to 

correct them. 

16. we have to ta^lk in planned conversations and use the corrfect 

usage forfiis. 

17. the teacher evaluates how well we use correct mechanics and usage 

in sentence writing activities- 



Ill. Classroom Practices in Grammar and Syntax Stu^iy 

Teachers can have you do many things ^as part of the way ttey^work 
with^you on grammar and syntax study. We have l|.sted a number of 
things below. Indicate how pften your teacher used each activity 
^ in your classV during the year! 

(0 = Never; 1 = Infrequently; 2 Sometimes; 3 = Regularly) 

C. As part of the way we learn at^ut grammar and syntax; 

18. the teatrher concentraj^^ 6n those parts of grammar and syntax 

that are problems for us in our writing /or speech work. 

19. the teather has us work individually or*in small groups on only 

those parts of grammar and syntax that are problems for us. 
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20. the teacher marks grammar and syntax errors in our written work* 

21. the teacher requires us to correct grammar and syntax errors in 

our written and/o^r speech work. ♦ - ^ ' 

22, we have to learn on our own the grammar rules and syntax paj:terns 

^ ^ . taught' in class. 

23. we do textbook or workbook exercises on grammar and syntax. 

24. we do exercifes that the teacher makes up for practice on grammar 

and syntax on materials taken from the content we are studying. 

25. we practice diagramming how sentences are structured. a 

26. we do sentence expansion exercises 'in class. 

27. we do orally or in writing different kinds of sentence combining 

exercises. 

28. we do practice', exercises that require us to change or transform ' 

sentences from one form to another. 
* 29. we do exercises in which we have to make sentences out of mixod 
groups of words. 
3^. we work on grammar and/or syntax gapes. 

Jl. we have to edit or proofread other students* work or our own 
wor"k according to guidelines set by th^ teacher. 

32. we enact or dramatize what sentences or parts of sentences mean 
or how^they ,^ork. ' * ^ 

33. we draw, illustrate, or otherwise create visuals to 3how what' 
, sentences mean or how parts are related. 

When we are tested in our work in grammar -and syntax: 

34. we have to separate correct from incorrect examples given 
orally or in writing. 

35' we have to analyze or explain 'grammar rules or aspects of syntax 

in examples given by 'the teacher. ^ 
36* , we haye to make cortections in sample sentences given to us by 
the teacher. 

37. we have to combine or transform given sentences according to 
directions given by the teacher. 

38. we have to correct all errors that occur in the first drafts of 
our written work. ^ 

39. weiiave to correct errors that occur in the written wo^rk of 
other students in the class. 

40. we have to say or write sentences of particular*^ types as requested 
' by the teacher. 
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IX. ADMINISl^RINO; THE ADMINISTRATOR AND PARENT SURVEYS 



/ 



The administratpr^survey and the parent survey ate shortest and easiest to 

use. For adminis-t^at^rs and parents, J:bere is a one-page survey for each of 

the five major domains within the PCRP assessment framework. Directions on 
each survey are clear and straight forward and should cause ni^ither confusion 

nor uncertainty. These surveys can be mailed to parents for completion at 

home, or they can be a<lministratered in person, either individually or in 

groups. It should take an individual no longer than four or five minutes to 
complete ar survey. ^ r 

If an in-person administration is being conducted, it may be helpful to 
remind the administrator and/or parent group 'to use the frequency key described 
in the directions lo each survey, and to be aware that any one person is not 
likely to be doing all of the activities listed. Fo'r parents it will also be 
helpful to reiterate that responses' should be specific to . a particular child; 
more thah^ one form should be completed if the parent has more than one child in 
the system. 
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ASSESSMENT SURVEY IV: ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSE FORM 
Developing Language Proficiency 



Name or Code // V 

*T ■ — 

Date , ^ . ' . ' 

School ^ 

Directions: Developing Language Proficiency refers to those aspects of your 

schocj^ cuirriculum dealing with Spelling, Vocabulajry, Usage, Mechanics 

« Grammar, and Sentence Structure. As a school administrator, .there 

are many things that you can do to support this -aspect of the school 
curriculum. Some of these are listed below. In the space providecl 
to the left of each statement, please indicate your estimate of how 
often you'do or provide each behavior listed. 

0 = Never - means that this is not something you 

flS do or provide during the yeax. - 

1 = Inf^^uently - means that this may be something you 

do or provide perhaps once or twice 
during the year. 

2 = Sometimes - means that this is somrething you may 

do or. provide as many as five or six 
times during the year. 

3 = Regularly - means that this is something you may 

do or provide frequently during the year. 



1. I seek out suggestions from teachers, students, parents,^ and^others 
abojit ways to improve our instruction in the English language. 

2. I arrange for teachers in all subject areas to be informec^bout 
ways they caa contribute to children's knowledge about and ability 
to use the English language. 

I assist teachers in setting up j^ad maintaining reasonable standards 
for language use throughout the curriculum. 

4. I make sure that teachers have appropriate language resources. 
^ (e»g., dictionaries, handbooks of English, etc.) for reference 

use, or language development. ' 

5. I support teacher requests to attend professional development 
sessions dealing with the nature of language, language use, or 
language ^development . , ' 

6. I initiate or support efforts to inform *par|^s about the nature of 
' language, language use, or language development. > 

7. I use appropriate vocabulary, usage, atid syntax in my written and 
oral cotaunications to teachers, students, and parents. 

8. I do a variety of writing and speaking activities to or with 
different groups within our school or community. 
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XI ; ASSESSMENT SURVEY IV: PARENT RESPONSE FORM 
Developing 'Language Proficiency 



Name 



Child's first name 
Child's grade level 



Directions; Developing Language Proficiency means both your child's knowledge 

about and ability to use English in formal and informal situations. 
It includes work with Spelling, Vocabulary, Usage-^ Punctuation 
Rules, Capitalization Rules , Grammar, and Sentent^ Structure.. As 
a parent, there are many things that you can do|?o help support 
this aspect of the school curriculum. Some of uiese are listed 
below. In the* space to the left of each statement, please in- 
dicate your estimate of how often you do or provide what is listed. 

» 

0 = Never - means that this is not something you 

'do or provide during the year. 
^1 = .Infrequently - means that thijS may.be something you 
^ , do or provide perhaps once or twice * 

. during the year. 

. • 2 = Sometimes - means that this is something you may 

do or provide as many as five or six 
'j times during the* year. 

3 = Regularly - means that this is something you may 
^ ^ do or provide frequently during the year. 

f 

1. I talk with my chilji. about the spelling and/or vocabulary words ^ 

he/she is-required to learn for school. 
2. I talk with my child about the. English language assignments 

(e.g,, in Usage, Grammar, Punctuation, etc.) that are required 
* for sc^lpol. _ 
3. I help my child with assigniAeats related^ to the school's English 

language program. * ^ - ' . 

\ 4„ I try to use new worda in my conversations with my child. 

' 5. I try to use appropriate grammar and usage in talk at our house 

or apartment. 

6. I make sure that there books like dictionaries, handbooks of 

English, etc, available for my child to use at home. 

■ 7. I encourage my child to play word games or language games like 

* scrabble, anagrams, lotto, crossword puzzles, etc. 

8. I participate with my child, in playing word games or language 

games. 

^ 9. I encourage my child to do a Variety of writing or speaking 

activities at home and/or in" the community. 
10, I do a variety of writing anci speaking activities at home and/or 

in the community. - . ' 
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